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Sine Arts. 


ON COLLECTING PRINTS, 
—_—— 
LETTER I. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 
That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will, 
And cheaply circulates through distant climes, 
The fairest relics of the purest times. 





Rogers. 


Sin,—Since the amented dispersion of the celebrated 
eollection of our enlightened townsman, Mr. Roscoe, 
it has often been a subject of regret with me, that in 
the opulent and liberal town of Liverpool, so few, so 
very few individuals are to be found who possess col- 
lections of Engravings. It appears to me, Sir, that 
where wealth abounds, and where taste and a liberal 
encouragement of the arts and literature are acknow- 
ledged to exist, a fondness for the works of the en- 
graver must exist also. I can therefore only attribute 
the great coldness and neglect with which the finest 
productions of this kind are treated, even by the ad- 
mirers of the arts in general, here, to the difficulty, 
or supposed difficulty, of making a systematic arrange- 
ment of their specimens. This difficulty early pre- 
sents itself to those who intend to form collections, 
and I most fully allow that it offers no trifling obstacle 
to their progress ; for, without arrangement, the pos- 
sessor of a collection of prints, instead of a treasure, 
has an incumbrance, and instead of enjoying the de- 
lights and advantages of regularity, he suffers all the 
vexations of confusion. It is my wish, Sir, through 
the medium of your interesting miscellany, to offer a 
few remarks on the facility of arranging a collection ; 
and if, by sodoing, I can induce some of my fellow- 
townsmen to become collectors, or can give to those 
who possess collections any useful hints as to their ar- 
rangement, my purpose is answered. 

BeforeI proceed in my attempt, allow me to offer a 
few words on the advantage and pleasure of collecting 
prints, 

Looking at the satisfaction of possessing a collection 
of prints, it is surprising that we have found so few 
who have turned their inclinations that way. A know- 
ledge of them is easily acquired ; and as their range 
in the arts embraces subjects of so many different 
kinds, they readily become objects of interest and 
utility. 

With what delight will a cultivated mind of any age, 
or of either sex, turn over the contents of a well- 
arranged portfolio? Can the hours of relaxation, 
afforded to a man engaged in the ardent pursuit of 
eommerce, or the mental fatigues of the learned pro- 
fessions, be more rationally occupied than in observing 
the progress of art from the earliest ages, compar- 


ing the merits of the different schools, or admiring the 
beauties of their varied specimens ? 

The portfolio is the proper accompaniment of the 
drawing-room as well as the library ; it is unexception- 
able in a music-room, and even in a card party, that 
never-failing amusement of old and young, it is always 
a fund of gratification and delight to those who are 
Not participating in the game, more especially to the 
younger branches of society, whose minds, although 


appeared in an English dress. I shall have occasion to 
mention others in my futare letters. For the present, 
Sir, I conclude, and subscribe myself an admirer of 
your Kaleidoscope, and your friend, 
AN AMATEUR. 
Liverpeol, 1820. 
—==— 
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apparently on the pursuit of pleasure only, thus imbib 
instruction and cultivate their taste, while they appear 
to be merely enjoying anamusement. Referring more 
immediately to the use of prints, it may be justly said 
that they afford instruction to youth from the lively 
impression they make on the imagination ; the lessons 
they offer are quicker, stronger, and of longer duration 
than those given by words. If you wish a child to 
learn effectually any event of history, amuse him by 
the representation of that event, explaining to him the 
subject, and he will rarely ever forget the effect made 
upon his youthful mind by the characters of those who 
are actors in the scene. Prints also furnish to old age 
an agreeable amusement, by recalling ideas and events 
which time had effaced from the memory. They 
represent to us distant transactions as if they were 
before our eyes; they bring home to us the most 
remote countries, and make them as familiar as our 
own; we profit by and enjoy the beauties of these 
countries, which otherwise we could have no know- 
ledge of. They make us cotemporary with the greatest 
men of former ages, with whom, from their exact 
resemblance, we seem to live. Had the ancients pos- 
sessed the advantages of engraving, we should have 
been familiar, by means of prints, with all their beau- 
tiful and curious possessions: the temples and palaces 
of which so much is said in history, the so much 
boasted monuments, the labours of the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, of which description gives 
us but a faint idea. Those most celebrated statues, of 
which the sad reliques are, at this day, at once the ad- 
miration and regret of all connoisseurs: in short, all the 
marvelous works of antiquity would have been trans- 
mitted to posterity, and thus we should have become 
the inheritors of their riches. 

Nothing is more proper to form our taste than prints: 
they give us a feeling for the fine arts; they help us to 
a knowledge of pictures (of this more hereafter ;) in 
short, there is no one, of whatever age, country, or 
station he may be, who may not derive instruction and 
amusement from the productions of the graver, which 
have so multiplied to the present hour, as to afford to 
us almost every species of knowledge. 

I am indebted, Sir, for several of these observations, 
as well as for much valuable information on the subject 
of prints, to the pen of M. Huber, the able author of 
* Notices générales,” and of the ** Manuel des Arts et 





des Amateurs,” works, which I lament have not yet 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—— 

Sr1z,—If my health and leisure will per- 
mit me, and, above all, if the approbation 
of your readers should encourage me, it is 
my present intention to offer them a brief 
critical analysis of some of the less-known 
plays of Marlow, Ford, and Massinger.— 
However unequal I feel myself to this task, 
I yet am somewhat confident, that the 
beauty of the quotations from these cele- 
brated authors will make ample amends for 
the many imperfections in its execution, 
But should it, notwithstanding, be received 
kindly, I shall be abundantly recompensed 
for my labour, and shall implore the gentle 
reader to apply to me, if he can do so with 
justice, the benevolent maxim of Horace. 


Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


Yours, &c. Y. Z, 





The age of Elizabeth was the golden era 
of our literature: it was the age of Shak- 
speare, Ford, Marlow, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger: names that have 
shed a lustre over the dramatic literature of 
England, which that of no other age or 
country has ever yet attained. But with 
them its glorious sun has set, and it has 
only now and then arisen since, to illume us 
with a faint, partial, and glimmering light. 
Their immediate successors, departing from 
such models, and conforming to the meri- 
tricious taste and licentious manners of 
their times, have derived the principal inte- 
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rest of their dramas from dark and intricate 
plots, unnatural incidents; and, what is more 
to be deplored, from’ gross ribaldry and of- 
fensive obscenity... But it is in the vivid 
sketches of ‘passion, in the lucid illustration 


of human.character,. in the:tender display | 
of pathos, and in the language of the human: 


heart, that the dramatic writers: above-men- 
tioned have erected monuments which 
will never perish. In these qualifications 
conibined, Shakspeare is himself alone.— 
If the others, however, are far outstripped 
by him, they are each of them possessed of 


peculiar and varied excellences,; which 


place‘them: far ‘above the dramatic poets of 
France, and which rank them with the no- 


Blest models of antiquity. Beaumont and 


Fletcher are. remarkable for wit, humour, 
and-chssicatimagery: Ford, for sweetness, 
pathos, and melody of versification : Mar- 
low, for vivid expression of passion: and 
Massinger for purity of language, élevation 
of: sentiment, and correct delineation of 
Character. Massinget,; in my estimation, 
deserves to’ be ranked‘ next to Stiakspeare. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to give a slight 
sketch of his character as a writer, and then 
proceed to make sume extracts from one of 
his tragedies. 

It- was Massinger’s good fortune to have 
received a liberal education; and to this 
we are indebted for the beautiful allusions 
which adorn; and for the noble sentiments 
which enrich his dramas. He is the poet 
of sentiment, rather than of passion. If lie 
generally fails, however, in the delineation 
of the storms of the human heart; he is 
always happy in the description of its 
gentler agitations: pathetic in his pictures 
of its sorrows, and tender in those of its 
loves, he possesses, to a great extent, the 
power of exciting the interests, and melting 
tlie hearts of his readers. In his develop- 
ment of character, he displays much nice 
discrimination, is seldom inconsistent, and 
maintains a correct keeping throughout.— 
His pictures of natural objects are fresh, 
glowing, and'striking ; and although he bas 
nothing to Se compared with “the moon- 
light sweetly sleeping on a bank,” with 
‘“‘jocund day standing tiptoe on the misty 
mountain's top,” or with the “‘ mole cinque, 
spotted like the crimson drops i‘the bottom 
of a cowslip;” 
paints, in a few words, what would require 
as many lines‘in a poet of léss‘genius, Ais 
in the following charming picture : 


of Shakspeare, he often |. 





Yon hanging cliff that glasses 
His rugged foreliead in the neighbouring lake. 


Or in this awful succession of images : 


If she refuse, 

The Stygian damps breeding: infectious airs, 

The mandrake’s shrieks, the basilisk’s killing eye, 
The dreadful lightning'that does crush the bones, 
And never singe.the skin, shall not appear 

Less fatal.to her, than my. zeal made hot 

With love unto my gods. 








In the construction of liis plots he is often 
confused, and sometimes extravagant. But 
as this fault has been overlooked in Shak- 
speare, in may surely be pardoned in Mas- 
singer. In defiance ofthe well-known pre- 
cept of Horace, he is perhaps too fond of 
crowding his scenes with a variety of per- 
suns, and in this respect he may be said to 
fall short of the more studiously correct 
dramatists of our times. But it is doubtful 
whether easy irregularity in the plot, and 
varied profuseness in the characters, are not 
to be preferred to exact observance of the 
critical rules of the ancients, and to correct 
sameness and scantiness in the dramatis per- 
soné The former are more delightful to 
the taste, the latter to the understanding 
His incidents‘ate often extravagant’ and un- 
natural ; such as racks, tortures, and execu- 
tions. His employment of daemons and 
evil: spirits as agents, is also faulty ; they 
tend to break up the delusion in the mind 
of the ceader or spectator, and never fail to 
shock or disgust him. In this respect he 
is greatly inferior to Shakspeare ; to whose 
genius alone it was left to revel in the re- 
gions of fancy, and to create an order of 
beings endowed with the most poetical 
qualities. | Massinger’s style has all the 
characteristics of that of the age of Eliza- 
beth: diffuse without weakness, nervous 
without roughness, copious without profuse- 
ness, smooth without feebleness, and po- 
lished without study. In versification he is 
varied, majestic, and melodious ; as in the 
following beautiful passage : 

If you love valour, 
As ’tisa kingly virtue, seek it out, 
And cherish it in a king. there it shines brightest, 
And yields the bravest lustre. Look on Epire, 
A prince in whom it is incorporate ; 
And let it not disgrace him that he was 
O’ercome by Cesar; it was victory 
To stand so long against him: had you seen him, 
How in one bloody scene he did discharge 
The parts of a commander and a soldier, @ 
Wise in direction, bold in execution ; 
You would have said, great Cxsar’s self excepted, 
The world yields not his equal. 


In this sketch of his character ‘as a wri- 








ter, it would be uncandid not to mention 
his chief defect—a defect which deforms 
the dramas of most of his cotemporaries, 
and even of Shakspeare himself: 1 mean 
the introduction of obscene characters into 
his plays. ‘Fhe prevailing taste of the 
times may certainly. be alleged as an ex- 
cuse for the practice; and Massinger wrote 
for bread as well as fame, But it is surely 
not less astonishing that a poet who could 
unfold with such delicate taste the most 
hidden springs‘of action, who could pene- 
trate into the bowers of pure and innocent 
love, and paint with so gentle a pencil its 
ravishments and delights, could so far de- 
part from his naturat delicacy of taste as to 
draw such obscene characters as Hercius 
and Spungius—characters that ‘blur the 
grace and flush of modesty,” and that have 
neither wit, humour, nor nature to recom- 
mend them. But it is the lot of humanity 
to be imperfect, and it is at least refreshing 
to turn from such disgusting wretches to 
those scenes in which his various beauties 
burst forth in their full lustre, and of which 
I shall endeavour to give my reader a taste 
in the following selections from the tragedy 
of the Virgin Martyr. 

This drama is designed to record the 
triumphs of Christianity. Theophilus, a 
zealous persecutor of the Christians, under 
Dioclesian, has two daughters, Calista and 
Christeta, who are sent to convert to Pa- 
ganism Dorothea the Virgin Martyr. She 
is under sentence of death, but with a pro- 
mise of pardon if she abjure her religion, 
and embrace Paganism. By her eloquence, 
however, they are themselves converted to 
Christianity. Calista, Christeta, and Doro- 
thea suffer death. But the latter has pre- 
viously inspired with a violent passion, 
Antoninus, a young soldier, and son of 
the Governor of Cesarea. His conversion 
and death soon follow. Artemia, the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor, is at first enamoured 
of Antoninus, but afterwards marries the 
Cesar Maximinus. Theophilus is likewise 
converted by a vision sent down from Hea- 
ven, by Dorothea. On these and a few 
minor incidents, the chief interest of the 
drama hinges. 

The play opens with the triumphant entry 
of Dioclesian into Czsarea, with the Kings 
of Epire, Pontas, and Macedon, prisoners. 
But I have'room only for part of this noble 
scene. The Emperor thus addresses his 
captives : 
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Tis lawful to exercise that power 
Heaven has conferred upon me; which that you, 
Rebels and traitors to the power of Rome, 
Should not with all extremities undergo, 

What can you urge to qualify your crimes, 

Or mitigate my anger ? 





K. of Epire. We are now 
Slaves to power, that yesterday were kings, 
And had command o'er others; we confess 
Our grandsires paid yours tribute, yet left us, 
As their forefathers had, desire of freedom. 
And if you Romans hold it glorious honour, 
Not only to defend what is your own, 
But to enlarge your empire (though our fortune 
Denies that happiness) who can accuse 
The famish’d mouth, if it attempt to feed? 
Or, such, whose fetters cat into their freedoms, 
If they desire to shake them off? 


K. of Pontus. We stand . 
The last examples, to prove how uncertain 
All human happiness is; and are prepared 
To endure the worst. 


K. of Macedon. That spoke, which now is highest 
In fortune’s wheel, must, when she turns it next, 
Decline as low as we are. This, considered, 
Taught the Egyptian Hercules, Sesostris, 

That had his chariot drawn by captive kings, 

To free them from that slavery ;—but to hope 
Such mercy from a Roman, were mere madness : 
We are familiar with what cruelty 

Rome, since her infant greatness, ever used 
Such as she triumph’d over; age nor sex 
Exempted from her tyranny ; sceptr’d princes 
Kept in their common dungeons, and their children 
In scorn train’d up in base mechanic arts 

For public bondmen. In the catalogue 

Of those unfortunates, we expect to have 

Our names remember'd. 


The answer of Dioclesian is finely ex- 
pressed, and prepossesses us much in his 
favour. 


Diocles. Inall growing empires, 
Even cruelty itself is useful ; some must suffer, 
And be set up examples to strike terror 
In others, though far off: but when a state 
Is raised to her perfection, and her bases 
Too firm to shrink, or yield, we may use mercy, 
And do’t with safety: but to whom ? not cowards, 
Nor such whose business shames the conqueror, 
And robs him of his victory, as weak Perseus 
Did great Amilius. Know, therefore, Kings 
Of Epire, Pontus, and of Macedon, 
That I with courtesy can use my prisoners, 
As well as make them mine by force, provided 
That they are noble enemies: such I found you, 
Before I made you mine ; and, since you were so, 
You have not lost the courages of princes, 
Although the fortune. Had you borne yourselves 
Dejectedly and base, no slavery 
Had been too easy:for you: but such is 
The power of noble valour, that we loveit 
Even in our enemies, and, taken with it, 
Desire to make them friends, as I will you. 


The lines marked in italics bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to that noble speech in 
Tacitus, of the captive Caractacus, to the 
Emperor Claudius: ‘ Preesens sors mea, 


ut mihi informis, sic tidi magnifica est: 
habui equos, viros, arma, opes; quid miram 
si hc invitus amisi.” Mason has likewise 
the same sentiment in these spirited lines : 





Soldier, I had arms, 

Had neighing steeds to whirl my iron cars, 

Had wealth, dominions: dost thou wonder, Roman, 
T fought to save them ? 


The Emperor next desires his daughter 
Artemia to choose a husband, and her 
choice falls upon Antonious. But, his af- 
fections being already Dorothea’s he first 
attempts to evade her proposals; but over- 
come with fear of the consequences of re- 
fusing the daughter of an Emperor, he at 
last, with seeming pleasure, consents to 
marry her. The whole of this scene is re- 
plete with the most beautiful poetry : I can- 
not, therefore, refrain from laying a few 
morceaux before the reader : 


Artem. Iam no object to divert your eye 
From the beholding. 


Antonin. Rather a bright sun, 
Too glorious for him to gaze upon, 
That took not first flight from the eigle’s aerie. 
As I look on the temples, or the gods, 
And with that reverence, Lady, I behold you, 
And shall do ever. 


After a few such evasions, he thus em- 
braces her offer. 


Anton. The tender of 
My life, my service, or, since you vouchsafe it, 
My love, my heart, my all; and pardon me, 
Pardon, dread Princess, that I made some scruple 
To leave a valley of security, 
To mount up to the hill of Majesty, 
On which the nearer Jove, the nearer lightning. 
What knew I but your grace made trial of me ? 
Durst I presume to embrace, where but to touch 
With an unmanner’d hand, was death? The fox, 
When he saw first the forest’s king, the lion, 
Was almost dead with fear ; the second view 
Only a little daunted him; the third 
He durst salute him boldly; pray you, apply this; 
And you shall find a little time will teach me 
To look with more familiar eyes upon you, 
Than duty yet allows me. 


This last passage contains a very strik- 
ing and beautiful image, which it would be 
difficult often to match in any poet ancient 
or modern. But how inferior to this sub- 
lime one of Shakspeare : 


—— When the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders, and in outrage bloody here ; 

But when from under this terrestrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole ; 





Then murders, treasons, and detected sins, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves. 


* * 


Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
calasiot Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. &c. ; to 
be continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 








BRITISH STEAM-BOATS. 


— - 


STEAM-PACKETS TO THE HEBRIDES AND NORTH- 
WEST OF SCOTLAND.—The foe facilities now af- 
forded for visiting many parts of this country, by means 
of the cheap and safe conveyance of these vessels, conti- 
nue to be everywhere on the increase. At present, it 
must afford much satisfaction to all interested in the 
northern parts of our island, to learn that a communi- 
cation is now to be opened, by this admirable invention, 
to many parts of the Highlands, which were lately, and 
are yet, comparatively, inaccessible by roads. It is now 
intended that a Steam-boat shall. begin to ply from the 
Clyde to the Lewes, through the Criman Canal and 
Sound of Mull—to call at Tobermory—from thence to 
theSound of Syke—call at Isle-Ornsay, Lochalsh, Castle- 
moil, Portree, and afterwards to go on to Stornoway. The 
Steam-boat, Highland Chieftain, has already gone as far 
as the Sound of Skye on this route, for a trial, and per- 
formed the passage in the remarkably short space of 35 
hours, from Glasgow—a distance of 235 miles; notwith- 
standing she had to stem the currents which run so vio- 
lently in the sounds of Syke and Mull. She returned 
in nearly the same time, and encountered, with great 
inieiety, very severe weather. The track now pro- 
posed that this Steam-boat shall run, will be highly 
gratifying, in the summer months for an excursion. 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The celebrated French chemist Mr. Gay-Lussae, is 
stated to have made a very valuable discovery of a means 
to render the most inflammable substances combustible 
without flame and without fire. These bodies are con- 
sumed without properly catching fire; or, in other words, 
without feeding or propagating the fire. Muslin, pre- 
pared after the process of the inventor, has been exposed 
to the flames, and was consumed without producing even 
aspark. This discovery, though now first publicly an- 
nounced, is said not to be of recent date. 





Organic Remains.—Extract of a letter from Dr. Tyt- 
ler, dated the 9th of March, published in a Calcutta 
paper:—‘* I forgot whether I mentioned to you that 
in my late expedition to Kallingur, I picked up a fossil 
oyster shell on the summit of a high hill above the vil- 
lage of Bheeamow ; strange to say, this organic remain 
was in union with granite and basalt rocks. Along 
with many other circumstances, this proves that these 
hills were formerly all under water. In the bed of a 
river near Russur, I also found the fossil remain of the 
first joint of a human finger. It is evidently the first 
phalanx of a finger, and I think the first finger of the 
right hand, but it is more than twice*the size of ihe 
joint of an ordinary man ;. ergo, the person it belonged 
to must at least have been twelve feet high. These two 
singular curiosities will shortly be despatched to the 
Asiatic Society.””—Cal. Gov. Gaz. March 23. 





A CHANGEABLE FLOWER. 


On the island of Lewchew, says Mr. M‘Leod, is found 
a remarkable pruduction, about the size of a cherry-tree, 
bearing flowers, which, alternately, on the same day, 
assume the tint of the rose or lilly, as they are exposed 
to the sunshine or the shade. The bark of this tree is of 
a dark green, and the flowers bear a resemblance to our 
common roses. Some of our party, whose powers of 
vision were strong (assisted by vigorous imaginations) 
fancied, that, by attentive watching, the change cf hue, 
from white to red, under the influence of the solar ray, 
was actually perceptible to the eye: that, however, they 
altered their colour in the course of a few hours, was 
very obvious. 





REMEDY FOR THE DISEASE AT PRESENT PRE- 
VALENT AMONG SWINE. 

Soot, gunpowder, brimstone, and salt, equal parts. 
Dose: a table-spoonful, with as much water as will 





wash it down, 
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® Our clown in peace 














THE CHARACTER OF ‘AN HONEST MAN. 


—_ 


Nor High ‘Church, por Low Church, nor Tory, nor 


ba ONE yd oie 
Nor fititt’ring young Coxcomb, nor formal old Prig ; 
I'can latigh at a Jest, if not told out of time, 
And excuse a Mistake, but not flatter a Crime ; 
Unbiassed I view things around as they pass, 
Nor squint at the Great through a blackening glass : 
The faults of my friends I’d scorn to expose ; 
And detest private’ scandal, tho’ cast on my. foes ; 
{ put none to the Blush upon any pretence, 
For Jmmodesty shocks both good manners and sense: 


The point clear’d up, of—what’s to pay, 

’d his way. 
Arriv’d, he makes his awkward bow, 

With many a whercfore and as how ; 

** Heaven _youi/honour many a year! 
Look what a pig I’ve brought you here.” 
The sack untied without demur, 

Forthwith out gently crept the éur. 

Both stood aghast with eager eyes, 

And both, no doubt, look’d wondrous wise. 
The clown, who saw the lawyer foam, 
Swore twas a pig when brought from home : 
And, wond’ring at the queer disaster, 

In haste return’d to tell: his master. 


Well pleas'd to see him take the bait, 
The wags bis quick return await. 
What peals of noisy mirth prevail, 
To hear him tell his mystic tale ! 
The devil is in’t, they all agree, 
And seem to’ wonder more than he. 
From them to Cecil he repairs, 
To her the strange event declares : 
Meanwhile the , to end the joke, - 
Replace the pig within its poke. 
The rustic soon resumes his load, 
And, whistling, plods along the road. 

Th’ impatient farmer hails the clown, 
And asks, *“ What news from London Town ? 
The pig was lik’d, they made you drink ?”’ 


[onicinat.] 


TO CATHARINE. 
—— . 
Tainted art thou, inconstant, cruel maid, 
For thou ‘art faithless to my ardent breast, 
And all thy charms, in my esteem, are laid 
In shades of darkness, lovely, but, unbless'd: 


So think not, fair one, that a single tear 

Shall, dim the eye that fondly gazed on thee; 4 
Nor vainly thirik the'world shallever hear | 

A tender sigh’ whére’er I chance to be. 


No! rathér would I from the poison'd bow! 
Drink,deep, than sorrow for a faithless fair ; 
Rather I'd plunge my unrepented soul 
In the wide-ocean of perpetual care. 


Farewell! I feel ;-but, oh! Imust:not love, 
' Forall ingratitude art thou to me $ | 
I may remember, but the scene above 
Alone can show me true felicity, 
COADE LAMBETH. 
Liverpool. b 


Noone’s Person J hate, though their conduct I blame, 
I can censure a crime, without naming a name. 

To amend, not expose, is the turn of my mind, 

For reproof raust be lost, if ill-nature be join’d ; 

When Merit appears, if in rags, I respect it, 

And will plead Virtue’s cause, though the world should 


‘* Nay, master! master! what d’ye think ? 
The pig (or I’m astupidlog) * ; 


a a a r= ovo nm 
Is chang’d into a puppy dog.” : 
** A dog?” —** Nay, since my word you doubt, 


. The Gleaner. 
See here; I'll fairly turn him out.” ‘ 


a somes be the ack untied, a = 
an a loud grunt his word belied; <é : ’ 
“« Death !” cries the farmer, * tell me whence Iam but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 

















reject it cries the f Z ; 
hei hevever “ti Proceeds this daring insolence ? atuff. Worror: 
Gost ee . + enone ‘ie found, , i Make haste, you blunderer, take it back, 
And rejoice when trite Learning with honour is crown'd. Or from my service you:shall pack !”° KENILWORTH 
No, Party I serveerin no quarrel I join— The clown, of patient soul and blood, : 
sep set ane poem op paar Then briefly cred, with piss demure Ore 8 DIT 
No Corruption ‘{ screen, tho’ xo T'reason I sing. “* Yon lawyer is & Witch WiKware': 3¢ TO THE EDITOR. 


How hoarsethis voice ! his face how grim ! 
What’s pig with-us, is dog with him: — * 
Heaven shield my future days from evil ! 
For, as-I live, I’ve seen the devil.” 


~~ <— - 


A CHARACTER, 


i'm a Friend to my Country, yet true to my King. 


—~<& >< [ES] >< 


THE PIG IN A POKE; 
On, THE DOUBLE METAMORPHOSIS. 


S1r,—The subject of the extract which accom- 
panies this (taken from the Leamington Gaide',”) 
inay; perhaps, prove acceptable tu inany of your rend. 
ers, a8 it is believed that “Kenilworth Gastle,” 
shortly: to come out in:the: form uf a nouvel, from the 


ts 


(From the London Magazine.) The maid I shall love taust be free from disguise ;' 23) of the admired ebb the othe of this de- 
—_ Wear her heart on her lips, her soul in her ord scription, imputed to.Sis Walter Seott, 
' A SUBSCRIBER XXII. 


“vie ll ? 
A farmer's lease contain’d a flaw ; 
To mend it, he-appeal’d to law, 
Dear-bought experience told him plain, 
That law without a fee was vain; 
And that, to clear his Counsel’s tone, he 
Must bribe him or with meat or:‘money. 


One morn he calls his clown in chief, 
‘+ Here, take this pig to lawyer Brief.” 
The clown (unlike his wife, they say) 
Could both be silent and obey : 
The pig, secur’d within a sack, 


A soul by the precepts of virtue inform’d, 

And a heart by the purest benevolence warmed. 
Her converse so varied as ever to please, 
Unaffectedly cheerful, and polished with‘ ease ; 
Her person attractive, her temper serene, 

Her pi ether epban.ane plnety San eer Nowin Ruins, situated five miles from Coveniry, and 


—s>><?-<o— the same distance from Warwick. 


ON SEFING A LADY PAINT A ROSE ON THE FORE- ees 


Liverpool, 5th Dec. 1820. 





CURIOUS. ACCOUNT OF KENILWORTH 
CASTLE, 


At ease hung dangling from his back ; GROUND OF A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE. LINES 

Thus loaded, straight to town he went, , 3 

With many an awkward compliment. — Prk To the Village of Ken1nworTu,, by the Poet Iago, 
Pure as the dawn the landscape glows whith he styles 


A half-way house convenient'stood, 
Where host was kind, and all was good : 
In steps the clown, and calls to Cecil, 
ss wt et of stout, to wet my whistle!” 


As Lydia’s mimic pencil flies ; 
Graceful each rural beauty grows, 
The forests rise, the river. glows, 


‘© Assemblage sweet, of social and serene! 
But chiefly two fair streets in adverse row, 
Their lengthened front extend, reflecting each 


Eas'd of his load, he takes a chair, And swelling mountains reach the skies 
And quaffs oblivion to all care. Combining tie ti weenie es fe” Beauty on each reciprocal.. Between 
Three artful accost the clown, The silv'ry shadows clothe the glade, A verdant valley, slop’d from either side, , 
Forms the mid space, where gentlyspliding flows 


And ask his errand up to town. 

With potent ale his heart grown warm, 
Which, drunk or sober, meant no harm, 
He told them plainly whence he came; 
His master, and the lawyer's name; 
And, ere the circling mug was drain"d, 
Show’d what the prostrate sack contain’d. 
Whilst two the witless clown amuse, 


While light with heavenly blue’ imbues 
The rose—with all its charms display’d, 
She dreams not ’tis herself portray’d ; 

For genius, with its ray divine, 

Illumes her eye and fires her breast, 

Where all the fond affections shine, 


A crystal stream beneath the mouldering base 

Of an old Abbey’s venerable walls. 

Still further in the vale, her castle lifts 

Its stately tow’rs and tottering battlements, 

Dress’d with the rampant ivy’s uncheck’d growth luxu- 











With merry tales and mournful news 7 : riant.” 
s third eases the sack unseen : Where all the graces there combine ‘ 
And soon sets free the guest within : To make the portrait glow, in virtue’s colours 
But lest our clown the trick should trace, dress’d. Kenilworth is supposed to derive its name from some 
A well-fed cur supplies the place. 7 C——. | ancient possessor, a Kenil, the syHable ** worthe” signi- 
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fying a dwelling-plate. Before the Conquest, it belonged 
to the crown, but in the reign of Henry I. it was given 
to Geoffery de Clinton, to whom it was under great ob- 
ligation, he having been the builder of its priory and 
castle. The manur of the castle is the inheritance of the 
Earls of Clarendon. Geoffery de Clinton (according to 
Ordericus Vitalis) was: of meaw:parentage, and owed 
his rise entirely to.the extraordinary talents he possessed, 
and the profuse fayour of his, soyereign,, by whom he 
was afterwards raised to the high trust and dignity of 
Lord Chief Justice ‘of England. *'Geoffery, following 
the castle-building rage of that period, raised the ori- 

inal structure of this * farcfamed pile,” in which, says 

ugdale, ** he much. delighted; by reason ‘of its-spacious 
woods, and, tho large and pleasant lake. lying: amongst 
them.” Geoffery also founded the Monastery.of Black 
Canons, of the Ordér of St. Augustine. It was most 
profusely endowed by, him and his ity,. and.-be- 
came one of the richest in the kingdom. In the 
reign of Henry Ii. the castle was used as a pri- 
son, and justices: were twice appointed’ to the gaol- 
delivery. In the twenty-fourth year.of this reign, 
the chapel was ceiled, wainscoted, and embellished 
with paintings :s handsome seats:were made for the King, 
and Queen. Two. years after.this,, Gilbert.de Sedgrove 
was appointed Governor of this castle, for. the King, by 
letters patent; and, in 1254, Simon Montford and Elea- 
nor his wife, sister to Henry, had'the ‘trust ‘of it for life ; 
Simon much strengthened and enlarged the castle, but 
afterwards ungratefully joining the Barons in their re- 
bellion against their sovereign, made Sir John Gifford 
into Governor, and’constitated if the strong hold of the 
insurgent nobles. But he was soon rewarded for his 
treachery, for in the battle‘of ‘Evesham, August, 1265, 
where he commanded the rebel troops against the royal 
forces, he and his son Henry-were both killed, and his 
youngest son, Simon, only escaped by taking shelter 
in the castle, with otherfugitive nobles. “Here this 
young and daring rebel for some months committed 
all sort of excesses; he and his associates became-re- 
gular banditti, and were in the frequent habit of 
making sallies from the castle, in which they plun- 
dered and maltreated every one that fell in their 
power, burning the cottages. ofthe peasantry who 
would not assist them, and rioting, squandering, and 
domineering in the most arbitrary manner, so that they 
were usually styled the Rubber Knights. Their. out- 
rageous conduct so provoked the aged Henry, that 
at length he marched his army against them in ‘per- 
son, suddenly entering .the town aud appearing. before 
the castle in battle array. This so alarmed young Si- 
mon, that he, dastard like, withdrew to France, and left 
the castle under the government of Henry de Hastings, 
who, spite of ail proposals to surrender, sustained a six 
months’ siege with such resolution, that the King’s forces 
were obliged to turn it into a blockade. 

In the seventh year of Edward I. 1286, a chivalric 
meeting was held in this castle, at the instigation of 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, consisting of one 
hundred Knights, English and foreign, of distinction, 
and the same number of ladies; this meeting created 
a great bustle at ‘the time, and was numerously at- 
tended by persons from all parts; the Knights ex- 
ercised themselves by tournaments in the tilt yard, 
Roger being the principal challenger, and the ladies in 
dancing. As it was a professed revival.of the festival of 
the Round Table, all the customary ceremonials were 
observed; they styled themselves the Society of the 
Round Table, and were seated at one, in order to avoid 
c tions about precedence. At this festival, silks, it 
is shid, were first worn in England; it began on the eve 
of St. Matthew, and continued till the festival of St. Mi- 
chael. Henry Earl of Lencaster, whose son Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, leaving cnly two daughters, the castle fell, 
on partition, to the youngest, Blanche; from her it went 
by her marriage to John of Gaunt afterwards created 
Duke of Lancaster. This celebrated nobleman, in the 
reign of the ill-fated Richard the Second, began the 
structure of most of the buildings now remaining, which 
were called after him, and still retain the name of Lan- 
caster Buildings. About this period, Richard the Se- 
cond is supposed to have lodged with his Court at the 
castle, when he went to preside at the duel that was to 
have been fought between Henry Duke of Hereford, 
afterwards Henry the Fourth, and the Duke of Norfolk, 
at Coventry..».The castle was alternately taken and re- 
taken by the adherents to the White and Red Rose, till, 
on the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, it was bestowed upon 
her favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who 
spared no cost in beautifying it. 

XXII. 
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Biographical Notices. 


THE LATE AUTHOR OF MOORE'S 
ALMANACK. 


—=_-. 

The late Henry. Andrews,,of .Royston, 
the celebrated calculator, was born at Fries- 
ton, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, of 
poor parents. At the age of six, years he 
would frequently stand in his’ shirt, looking 
at the moon out of the chamber window, at 
midnight ; and when about 10 years of age, 
he used to fix a table on Frieston Green, in 
clear frosty nights and set a telescope 
thereon to view the stars. Soon after, he 
would sit for weeks together by the fire-side, 
with a table spread full of books, making 
astronomical calculations. At a suitable age 
he was sent from home to earn his living, 
and the first situation he filled was at Slea- 
ford, as a servant to ashopkeeper: after this 
he went to Lincoln, to wait upon a Isdy, 
and during this servitude used, on every op- 
portunity, to make weather-glasses and 
weather-houses.' His last situation of this 
kind was in the service of J. Verinum, Esq. 
and his master, finding him so intent on 
study, allowed him two or three hours every 
day for that purpose. On the. Ist of April, 
1764, he went to Aswerby Hall, the seat 
of Sir Christopher Whitchote, to view the 
great eclipse of the sun, which was visible 
on that day, where a number of ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled for that purpose ; 
and as he had previously calculated a type 
of this eclipse, he presented the.same to the 
company, showing the manner of its appear- 
ance in a dark room upon a board, and 
after it was over, they unanimously declared 
that his calculations came nearer the 
truth than any given in the Almanacks. A 
short time after this period he opened a 
school at Bassingthorpe, near Grantham, 
and was afterwards engaged as an usher in 
a clergyman’s boarding-school, at Stilton. 
He then settled in Cambridge, where he 
purposed to reside, in the expectation that 
he might derive some advantage in prosecu- 
ting his studies, from thé men of science 
in the university ; but the noise and bustle 
of the town not being agreeable to him, he 
left Cambridge, and came to reside at 
Royston, where he opened a school at the 
age of 23 years, and at this place continued, 
as schoolmaster and bookseller, until the 
day of his death, which happened, after a 
short illness, on the 26th of January, 1820, 
at the age of 76 years, having enjoyed an 








uninterrupted state of good health till his 
last illness. He hgd*g very,extraordinary 
genius for astronomy, whic }, he cultivated 
through life’; for morethan-40 years he was 
a computer of the Nautical Ephemeris,* 
and compiler “of Moore's “Almanack, pub- 
lished by the Stationé?sCompany for the 
same period.+.. _He-was.greatly esteemed 
for his integrity, talents; «end modesty, by 
every scientific man who was personally 
acquainted with hini,* or with whom he had 
been.connected, particularly by the. late As- 
tronomer. Royal.( Dr. Maskelyne)..whe.va- 
lued him much, and«who,in-relation to the 
Nautical Ephemeris, was in'constant corres- 
pondence with him for nearly half.a century: 
and also by. Dr. Charles .Hutton;...ander 
whose superintendence’ he ‘made’ *the’’as- 
tronomical calculations of the Stationers’ 
Almanacks. )# BsKRetOD “88 

* Since he ceased, from increase Of 'age, to be'the cal- 
culator of the ephemeris, it ‘has fallen: into discredit at 
home and abroad, vale brook 

+.The sale of Moore’s Almanack, in his hands, rose to 
430,000 copies per annum—yet honest Andrews never 
got above £25 tor his labours! This prodigiotis circu- 
lation arose from the astrological predictions with whith 
the worthy calculator, was.required. to. fil) it, and with 
which it is allowed to be filled, though printed for a pub- 
lic company, and fevised and’ sanctioned’ at Lambeth 
Palace, by the Archbishop of' Canterbury! “ Andrews 
himself laughed.as much ‘at/his.own predictions, and 
their success, as any one of his more. cplightened readers : 
but the circulation of the Almanacks depended on their 
insertion, and he was expected to supply chem, or lose 
his employment. ” Of course: he’préetlictedsecundem ar- 
tem, and followed his books and the stars, which indicted 
events in various ratios of probability $\ and if one in ten 
came true, it satisfied the superstition, folly, and credu- 
lity of the dupes of dreams, omens, signs, and prophecies, 
who were his readers, and who, in spite of education and 
philosophy, still constitatea rity of this great nation. 


oe <>} 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. — 
[Inserted at the request of a Correpondent.} 


There is, at present, residing at Havering Bower, a 
small village near Romford, in,.Essex (heretofore ho- 
neured by the residence of Edward the Confe‘sor, and 
other royal personages) in a thatched cottage, which 
formerly might have been neat and respectable (its pre- 
sent appearance shall be hereafter described) an old wo- 
man, aged ahout sixty, named Elizabeth (commonly 
called Betty) Ball. She is known, and talked about, 
for miles round, by the appellation of “The Goat 
woman,” from her keeping several of thése animals : 
at present, her stock consists of about seven ‘or eight, 
besides four ‘sheep, a smali, horse and cart, : &c. and 
some poultry. She is of a:respectable family, ard has 
a brother, | believe, who. keeps) his carriage. They 
have frequently endeavoured to induce her to Jeave her 
cottage (which*is her awn, with apiece of ground 
round it) and present way of living, but in vain. She 
is of low stature, and howed stili lower by age and in- 
firmity, stooping very much, and baving a hulp upon 
her shoulders. When she goes out any where, which 
she does sometimes, to purchase hay for her horse, 
firewood, &c. she procures the assistance of some one, 
to harness and put her nag into the cart, and she is no 
sooner in (indeed frequent!y not in). than he sets off, 
full gallop, and very often running away with her to 
the place where she is going, which he knows as well 
as she does. It is said she has about £550 a year, 
which she receives, I believe, as she wants it, which 
must be very litrle, and seldom indeed, at the Rom- 
ford Bank. The cottage is small, containirg four 
rooms, two on the ground floor, and two upstaire, 
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The latter are now never entered, being fastened up 
as unsafe, from their decayed state, caused by filth and 
neglect; the goats, &c. having had free admission, and 
no scouring brush or duster ever following their steps. 
The furniture, what there is, is falling fast to pieces ; 
and it is only by standing still and untouched, that 
what is whole remains so. ‘The furniture of her per- 
son is, if possible, worse. It consists chiefly of an 
old gown, which the poorest beggar would not pick 
from a dung-hill; wrapping, occasionally, when she 
goes out or sleeps, an old dirty blanket or counterpane 
about her. She is not often seen, for, when she goes 
out, she sits down at the bottom of her cart, and foot 
Pp can only see her head, her grey hair turned 
up in front, and a handkerchief 5 ye! with 
the rest of her dress, tied over it. Of the two lower 
rooms, one is filled with firewood, upon which the 
poultry roost; the other is her ‘ kitchen, and parlour, 
and every thing,” for, in it, eat, drink, and sleep, the 
whole household, the feathered part excepted in the 
last particular, The only things that I can hear of in 
this room (for I have not seen it) are, a small hanging 
shelf, suspended from the ceiling, on which are depo- 
sited such little things as she may wish to keep from 
the goats, a stool, and a rail round the fire-place. 
Some time since she was taken very ill. Not being 
seen for several days, it was feared something was the 
matter with her, and the door was forced open, when 
she was found in a dying state, being unable to move. 
Those who entered were obliged to do so upon their 
hands and knees; the never-removed straw for her own 
bed, and that of her horse, sheep, and goats, having 
accumulated about half-way up the door-way, and was 
the same height every where else. She was taken to 
the poor-house, where, after:a short time, by proper 
treatment, she recovered. During her confinement, 
ten large loads of dung were taken out of her room, 
which was found so good, that a gentleman gave ten 
guineas for it! A guineaa load!!! When she became 
convalescent, they tried again, thinking it a favourable 
opportunity, to induce her to alter her mode of living. 
She appeared to acquiesce, but said she must first go 
and see her goats. She went; and there they were 
obliged to leave her, for she would not leave them. 
While clearing out the dung, a once handsome eight- 
day clock, apparently whole (though no doubt was 
entertained of its being much out of order) upon being 
touched, crumbled all to pieces, being completely rot- 
ten. She keeps a fire continually burning, and sleeps 
by the side of it, huddled up in a lump, or, if extended, 
taking her favourite goat for a pillow. Frequently, 
when putting a piece of bread, &c. on her saving-shelf, 
and standing on the stool, in order to be able to reach 
it, some of the goats will run against her, and knock 
ber down. ‘ Don’t you,” she says, ** don’t you do so.” 
At her they come again, sometimes ; still she only says 
s* don’t you,” and puts them away with her hands. 
HENRICUS. 








HORZ OTIOSE. 


—— 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 
No. Il. 


MILTON. 


The Paradise Lost of this author, abounding 
with the most daring flights of fancy, and the most 
beautiful imagery, has long possessed deserved po- 
pularity ; and whea we for a moment recollect, that 
it was the production of a man deprived of sight, 
and bowed down under the pressure of old age; in 
want and poverty; our admiration of the poem is 
eonverted into respect for the author. The bold 
and vigorous manner in which Milton executed this 
book, utider so many and great difficulties, is, in- 
deed, a striking ‘proof that the mind of man is nei- 
ther necessarily connected with, nor dependant upon, 
the body, either for existence or animation. 

Milton has, however, frequently suffered by com- 
parison with the classic poets of antiquity; and 
some have altogether condemned this unparalleled 
poem, as absurd and contemptible. If Virgil, how- 
ever, deserved so much applause for succesfully 
painting the heroes, deities, and demons of the Ro. 
man Mythology, how much more is due to the man 
who andertook to convey hie readers, not to the 


Fields of. Elysium, nor to the Shades of Tartarus, 
but to the 

‘* Realms of everlasting bliss?” 
and who has sncceeded in painting, in such vivid 
colours, those 


‘6 Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can mom teen, Hope never comes ;” 
to the reign of ‘ Chaos and old Night ;” to this in- 
fant world; and, in short, through the boundless 
space of the universe! 

If the’ poets of antiquity deserve so much credit 
for their lively representations of the future state ; 
bow much more should Milton meet with, who 
portrays angels of the most celestial purity, and 
devils, the hideousness of whose forms is only ex- 
ceeded by the malignity of their minds ; who seem 
indeed, in the agonies of despair, well fitted to 


‘* Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air in 
whirlwind ; 
And, in the horrors of despair, to exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
If that may end them.” 
And the angels, with which he has peopled the ce- 
lestial world, appear indeed to be 


‘* Natives of heaven, 
for other place, : 
None can than heaven such glorious shapes contain.” 


And after reading his sublime description of the 
world’s creation (which is, however, but a para- 
phrase of the account given by Moses) of the power 
of HIM who had only to say, 


‘6 Thus far extend; thus far thy bound ; 
This be thy just circumference, O world !” 


and immediately 
“ Earth, self-balanc’d, on her centre hung,” 


one cannot but smile at the complicated machinery 
Virgil makes use of (See Ist Zineid) to get up a 
Storm; which, however, like the spirits which it 
caused Manfred so much trouble to rouse, is horri- 
ble enough: his demigods, and even “ pater omni- 
potens” Jove himself, are absolutely (even por- 
trayed by Virgil) contemptible, when compared with 
the awfully grgnd description given by our Milton, of 
HIM who spake, and it was done ; who commanded, 
and it stood fust. 

The description of Adam and Eve is in his hap- 
piest mauner, and will lose nothing by a comparison 
with the finest passages of Virgil : 


‘* Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect ; in native honour clad, 
In naked majesty; seem’d lords of all, 
And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine, 
The image of their g i us Maker. shone.” 





*‘ Oh! innocence, deserving Paradise, if ever, then, 
Then had the Sons of God excuse to have been 
Enamoured at the sight.” 


And well might Satan (a character to which Virgil 
has produced nothing equal ;) well might Satan, 
upon the first sight of this happy pair, exelaim, 

** Sight hateful! sight tormenting !” 

It has been objected, however, that Milton has 
acted. absurdly in making Satan and his host ac- 
quainted with the inggntion of cannon, jong before 
they were known. t isit not absurd to tie the 
poet down, by refusing to let him place in the hands 
of such combatants such weapons, merely because 
they were not known to man? Although it is far 
from probable that such weapons were either used 
or wanted, in a battle of spirits. In short, whether 
we regard the sublimity of the subject, the fervor 
and talents of the poet, the beauty and purity of his 
images, the elegance of his diction, or the boldness 
and enthusiasm of his style, we feel convinced, that, 
if some have been found to excel, there are but few 
productions that ever equalled Milton’s Paradise 





Lost. 
Liverpool, Donley, 1820, 


SMscellanies. 


CATTLE OF THE HEBRIDES. 


At the western extremity of the island of Lismore 
are some rocks separated at low water, where the 
cattle may be daily observed resorting ; 
fertile pastures to feed on sea-weed. 
neously been or ae that this ampeesed as well as 
the eatirg of » was the result of hunger. It 
appears, on the contrary, to be the effect of choice 
in cattle as well as in sheep that have once found 
access to this diet. The accuracy with which they 
attend to the diurnal variations of the tide is = 
remarkable; calculating the times of the ebb wit 
such nicety, that they are seldom mistaken even when 
they have some miles to walk to the beach. In 
the same way they always secure their retreat from 
these chosen ts in such a manner as never to be 
surprised and drowned by the returning tide. With 
respect to fish, it is equally certain that they often 
prefer it to their best pastures. It is not less remark- 
able that the horses of Shetland, eat fish from choice, 
and that the dogs brought up on those ‘shores con- 
tinue to prefer it to all other diet, even after a long 
absence. The feeding of cattle with fish isa practice 
well known in Canada.—Maculloch’s description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 








CHINESE WARFARE. 


—_ 


In order to act effectually against several mountaineers 
in a late engagement, the Tartars were ordered to ad- 
vance, each carrying a bundle of thorns to enable them 
to ward off the arrows and stones which were thrown at 
them. When they had advanced within a gunshot of 
the enemy, they were ordered to fall back on their first 
position. This manceuvre was repeated for six succes- 
sive days, when the mountaineers having exhausted their 
stock of arrows and stones, fell an easy prey to the Tar- 
tars. When the latter attack a town, they are accus- 
tomed to seize the inhabitants of the adjacent places, and 
make them march before them to the walls of the town. 
Every horseman appropriates to himself ten villagers, 
whom he.despatches to procure provisions and fuel, or 
stone and earth to fill up the ditches of the fortress. 
The peasantry are employed night and day in this labour. 
Those who work slowly, or do not procure sufficient 
quantities of provisions, are massacr When a town 
is taken, all the inhabitants, old and young, rich or 
poor, who oppose the victorious party, are slaughtered 
without mercy.—F'rom the Pekin Gazeite, March 26, 
1817. 


Remarkable Fact.—On Friday se’nnight, Mr. Aram 
jun. of Mansfield, cut, in his nursery, upwards of one 

undred heads of asparagus, in full perfection, and 
which had grown in the open ground. 








A snake, three quarters of a yard in length, was dis- 
covered, a few days since, to issue from a crevice in the 
floor of the Three Mariners Inn, in Taunton, and ex~ 
tend itself before the fire, where it was killed. 





The following is a literal copy of the direction of a 
letter which is now lying in the post-office, Mold: 
to Owen hughs on the lift hand Side hart Street opesite 
Mrs: Salis house if She is removed for Mrs: Salt to 
Send it to him. 





HISTORICAL CURIOSITY. 


During the troubles in the reign of Charles I. a 
country girl came to London in search of place, asa 
servant maid ; but not succeeding, she applied herself 
to carrying out beer from a brewhouse, and was one 
of those called tubwomen. The brewer srening. 2 
well-looking girl in this low occupation, took her into his 
family as a servant, and after a while married her; but 
he died while she was yet a young woman, and left 
her a large fortune. The business of the brewery was 
dropped, and the young woman was recommended to 
Mr. Hyde, as a gentleman of skill in law, to settle her 
husband’s affairs. Hyde (who was afterwards the 
Earl of Clarendon) finding the widow’s fortune very 
considerable, married her. this marriage there 
was no other issue than a daughter, who was after. 





wards the wife of James the II. and mother of Mary 
and Anne, Queens of England. 


uitting the, 
t has erro- 
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THE FINE ARTS OF ST. GILES’S. 
—_— 

The folowing whimsical article is.upon a subject 
with which we seldom presume to meddle, as it does 
not, to our notion, fall within either.the.“ utile,” or the 
‘<dule?,” which form the motto of. the Kaleidoscope. 
There is, however occasionally, in these annals of’ the 
Fancy, “tit-bits,” as the following is styled, which 
may: amose our readers, and we select the following 
fiom the recent London prints; for their edification. 





TIT-BIFS- FOR: THE FANCY. 
i 


Di (the table-lifter) who can take from the ground 
a mahogany table on which fourteen persons may 


dine, with his teeth, and shake it with his mouth like‘ ’ 


a-roll; also twist a pair of tongs round a man’s neck, 
by way of a neckcloth, in a twinkling; and break a 
large kitchen poker across his arm with the utmost 
sang froid, a few evenings since, after taking a dram 
or two of cordial, fancied he con!d serve out the Bir- 
mingham Touth in quick time, and a purse of £5 was 
instantly collected by the Swel/s to makeit more sweet. 
It turned out a prime job for Samson, who, in the 
course of eight minutes, occupying six rounds, put rhe 
quilt so completely on Di, that he could not come to the 
scratch. Samson made quite a picture of him; indeed 
it was an old friend in the faney with anew face. Di 
showed good game; but his friends advised him, at 
the end of the 5th round, when time was called, to give 
in, asihe had no~ a‘shiadow of a clarice. Samson, how- 
ever, very liberally told Di to'take hisowntime. Af- 
ter one minute anda'tialf/had elapsed; Di again showed 
fight,. when Samson gave him sucha receipt in full, 
that poor Di was in a trance for afew seconds, and 

uite forgot all about the table and pokers:; Samson 
had not ascratch; and made Di‘a present of ten bob to 
get something to-wash his mug:—Josk. Hudson, who 
so lately dispused‘of the ‘swell in such a swellish man- 
ger, and who; in consequence, had been making ‘too 


free” ever since; the other evening, when almost‘as || 
groggy as a sailor three sheets: in the wind, being in |) 


company with’ 7urner; Shelton, Martin, and Purcell, 
Josh. tatked of mitling the whole kit, Shelton, &c. at 
which they only smiled, in the most’ perfeet good 
humour. Josh. however, would not'be denied—fight 
he would, observing, at the same time, that he:could 
beat both the Nonpareils! ‘Turnerdectared over and 
over. again; be had much rather nor'fight ; but Ned 
was compelled totakeaturn: Theaetion immediately 
commenced. The scienee of Turner was fine and 
effective; and in two instances, where be might have 
punished Josh. in a severe manner, he tapped him on 
the shoulder, and said, “Josh. I won't hit you” 
There was no closing. Josh. went down heavily seve- 
ral times: and/he-was‘also pantshed sharply about the 
mouth. The game of Josh, wasexcellent; but he had 
no chance, and Turner had nota scratch. After fight- 
ing about a quarter of an hour, it'was observed to the 
combatants, ** they’ were not fighting for a prize, and 
it was better to tie zt up.” Josh. was-then taken away ; 
he however talked about fighting another day. It was 
the daffy in Josh. that kicked up ailthe row. It was 
not Hudson that fought; and Tom Owen was'seen to 
pull out his wipe, and.apply it to his ogles, on witness- 
ing this foolish row between his two boys~two game 
chicks ‘of his own rearing! 








Correspondence. 





A FAMILY OF ACTORS. 
ee cee 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin. —The following PLAYBILL may, probably, 
form au acceptable article among, your Dramatic 
Notices: I understand that the Thespian-family, 
whose performances are announced. in-it, was-well 
known-i@ Lancashire-and Yorkshire, aboutt-the datter. 
end of the last century. It would hea fact worth 
ascertaining, whether or not any of the theatrical 
brood arrived at any excellence in their profession. 


Perhaps some of your intelligent correspondents may 
be able to give the public some information una sub- 
ject which, trifling as it may appear, is, in no slight 
degree, connected with the scieuce of the growth and 
diregtiun of the humau mind.—Yours, N. 

“* At a large Room, in the New Street, Ashton, Friday 
Evening, Juné 30th,’ 1797, will: be’ presented a fa- 
vourite Comedy, called 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

;__Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Hillyard; Joseph Surface, Mr. 

Hillyard, jun.; Sir Benjamin Backbite Master Hillyard; 

Trip,-Master T. Hillyard; and Charge, Miss: Hilly: 

Lady Teazle, Miss P. Hillyard ; lot Sneerwell, Mrs. 

‘Hillyard. End.of: the.Play, a - by. Mr. Hillyard. 

'To which will be added, a farce, called 

BARNABY BRITTLE; 
OR, A WIFE AT HER WIT’S END. 

Sir Peter Pride, Mr. Hillyard, jun.; Mr. Lovemore, 

‘Master Hillyard; Cl le, Mr. Hillyard; Mrs. Brit- 

tle, Miss. P. Hillyard; Damaris, Miss Hillyard ; Lady 

Pride, Mrs. Hillyard.—To begin at eight o’clock: ad- 

mittance, 1s; children, 6d.’”” 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 

S1r,—Public speakers and others, when wishing 
to impress their hearers with the importance of the 
subject upon which they are speaking, say “ it is of 
the first importance.” Others, when wishing to 
make the same impression, say “it. ix of the. last 
impertauce,” Now, Sir, could-you, or any of your 
correspondents, iufurm me which phrase is proper, 
you would confer an obligation of the greatest im- 


portance on, yours, 
Liverpool, Dec. 21. JULIUS. 








TQ THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In passing through the different streets of this 
town during the last three or four‘wet days; I was sur- 
prised to find’ many of the causeways unpaved; : but one 
in. particular I will. point out, and: that is opposite a 


almost impassable (especially for the Tadies) without 
having to cross over the street to the other side of the 
way. Now, as the expense would be very trifling, I 
should wish our worthy chief magistrate to cause the 
same te be done forthwith, which will oblige many of 
the inhabitants in Scotland road, as well as 
A DAILY PASSER BY. 
Liverpool, Dec. 18, 1820. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—As (owing to the unfortunate accident which 
afpeared about a fortnight ago) some notice was taken 
in the Mercury, of the shameful practice of driving 
cattle through, and slaughtering them in the centre of 
the town ; for the information of your numerous readers, 
I beg leave to send you a copy of: the section of an act 
of Parliament, which provides a remedy.. They will 
then see who is to blame; and I hope, that, to the nu- 
merous improvements now taking 1 in. this town, 
will be added the building of a place properly situated 
for the purpose, INHABITANS. 
omeeceres 


25. Geo; I1t. cap. 12, sec. 41.—And. whereas- the 
ghtering:or killing of beasts.or cattle in. the public 
tsof the said town (Liverpool) is found to be.exceed- 

ingly noisome-and offensive to the itants thereof, 
and the and using-of butchers’ stalls, shambles, 
or shops, fronting to the streets and public. passages.in 
the said town, is also very inconvenient to the said 
inhabitants: therefore, for. the remedy thereof, be it 
enacted, by. the authority aforesaid, that it shall’ and 
may. be. lawful, to. and-for the Common Council ‘of’ the 
id. town,. to contract and agree with any person or 
persons, bodies politic or corporate, whether Lay or Fic- 
clesiastical, and with all other persons whatsoever, for 





the purchase of such land or nd, within the liberties 
of the said town, as they; the-said’ Common Council, 


ard. | ‘Now scised, or any 


timber-yard in Scotland-road, which, in wet weather, is |, 


shall judge proper to be appropriated to the of 
ae slaughtering rg thoreta 3 and all and 

ery person or persons, itic or corporate, 
whether Lay or Ecclesiastical, and all other persons what- 
soever, under what disabilities soever they or any of them 
shall be, shall have full power and authority to contract. 


and agree with the said Common Council for the sale, to 
them, of such land or ground, and to convey and as- 
sure the same unto the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of. 


—— aforesaid, and their successors, for ever: and: 
that the said Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses shall have 
the power of' selling and letting the same land’ and’ 
ground, and all other lands or grounds whereof they are 
§ part thereof for the sole: purpose of! 
erecting thereon buildings for the killing and ing 
‘of beasts; or shall have the power of erecting. s 
buildings, or any of them, at their own option, and of; 
\demising or selling the same, for the said purpose; and. 
‘that then, and from thenceforth, no beast or cattle shail. 
1 ed or dressed elsewhere in the said town, save in 
the same buildings, under pain that each n offend- 
ing, contrary to this act, shall: forfeit and pay the sum 
of twenty shillings for each and every offence. 
| ~~ 

TO THE EDITOR, 

— 

Str,—I am an elderly young lady, as a certain 
‘French author delicately expresses it—d’un certain: 
age ; thatis to say, apperta.:ing to forty; a period, 
which, in those good times I have heard my mamma 
comment upon, was considered the geing-ouf season 
for timid girls; but in these degenerate days, when 
infancy is-called youth, and virgin maturity old age, 
lis fairly shoved forward half a ceutury io the fore- 
iground of suciety, Though, through the bad taste 
and Vandalism of the ‘past geveration of beaux, I am 
jcoustrained to wear the yellow wreath of: celibacy, 
istill'my heart, unchanged by the progress of years, 
lretains so'much of its wonted sensibility, that were * 
lit not forthe useful effects resulting from the inven. 
tion of'aal volatile and Hungary water, Tam sure I 
should sufferas much as Cecilia during her: Billins- 
gate altercation with the hackney-coachman, or poor 
little Eugenia when she tumbled off the see-saw, and 
broke her leg—by the way, a-very unheroine-like 
event! 

From the above duetto of elegant similies, you 
may nearly anticipate what’ my peo hastens to tell 
you; namely, that I am amos! ardent and sincere 
admirer of that: species of study vulgarly denomi- 
nated romance reading ; indeed, to such a degree, 
that 1 always sleep with the “ One-handed Monk” 
uoder my pillow, and generally contrive to smuggle 
the “ Castle of Otranto,” gigantic sword and all, into 
my. muff, on my weekly visit to St. Aune’s church, 
much to the discomfiture of my little dog Bigou; 
that respectable quadruped having, for a length of 
time before, been the regular aud sole occupier of 
aforesaid tenement. J bave wept with Evelina, 
sighed with Camilla, and pouted with Indiana, 
eaten hot cake with Amanda, cracked walnute with 
Werter, sliced bread and buttery with Charlotte, 
learned the mysteries. of worked chairs from Har- 
riet Byron, and. played. hop step. and jump with 
Glorvina, or the wild Trish girl; not that I mean 
to say, that I have actually aud bona fide (as Mr. 
Prosudy’ says) achieved these expluits ; -but my 
iunagination is: so ke: ly alive tu: what’ I read, that 
fancy perfurms what: reality denies one. Tie shove 
bvoke are my favourites, and with them | often hold 
sweet conference in fax Lady Morgan expresses it) 
that dulcet attunement of ideality and Sensitiveness, 
sweet as the morning dew drops glittering on the 
verdant daisy which decks the mountain side—( 
the by, 1 could never righily understand that situile.) 

Setting aside the various advantages derived from 
romances, iu the cousequeat eulargement of soul, 
and mental mclioration in the acquisition of new and 
beautiful ideas, there are certain peculiar joys every 
true disciple must experience during their perosal: 
the delight of being: nearly frightened: out: of your 
reason, the enjoyment attendant on a mental fitiof 





the ague, the sensation of pleasure when every vein 
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is frozen, every artery benumbed, and our teeth, 
respondent to our feelings, chatter like Erminia’s 
bones in the old coffin; the refreshing and exhila- 
rating state of budy we experience after under- 
going a sudatory vapour bath; the delight iu the 
impracticability of turning your eyes the hundredth 
part of a degree from their straight-forward position, 
for fear of encouvnteriug a Bethlem Gabor stare, or 
being struck dead by a Scheduni frowo; and the 
bracing health acquired by your aérial voyage 
through the Sadler balloonarian (permit me to 
coin a word) regions of azure sky and fanciful 
improbability, as refreshing as a sixpenny trip in 
an Irish jingle, or an afternoon's expedition in 
that very respectable vehicle, the Wavertree di- 
ligence ; what can be finer than Schemoli’s glassy 
(not glass) eye! what’ more captivating than 
Bethlem Gabor’s whiskers! what more delicately 
pleasing than the wax figure and iron chair in the 
“ Mysteries of Udolpho,” and what more magonifi- 
cently horrid than the phosphorus bottle in the 
‘mysterious band!” it is the grand hyperbole of 
horror, and towers at the top of the climax of terror, 
while beneath it rise, in gradual ascension, western 
turrets, lonely heath, midnight groans, moving ta- 
pestry, blood, ghosts, and the Inquisition, with all 
the delighiful horrors attending that mysterious 
edifice. From my ardvor in the cause, you may 
easily conjecture, that I have not suffered my talents 
to lie idle, and on this subject I chiefly address you, 
iu order to assist me in the distribution of two little 
works, the production of leisure hours and literary 
retirement ; one is “ Sally Suds, or the Mysterious 
Chambermaid,” iv nine volumes, octavo; the other 
“Sir Theophilus O’ Blarney ;” the former bears a 
strong but flattering likeness to “ Ivanhoe,” the lat- 
ter is more on the plan of “ Anastasius.” Terms for 
subscription, three guineas a copy; and the “Two 
Wealthy Farmers,”. versified by the author, as a 
gratuitous gift to each subscriber. They will be 
published next month, along with Kenilworth; and, 
indeed, I have little doubt of the success of the whole 
trio with the public. Betty has just brought me in 
that enchanting work Melmoth, and Bigou is crying 
for his dinner (and his third to-day) so I must bid 
you good day; and subscribe myself, with fraternal 
feelings, your partner in talent, 
BRIDGETINA ADAIR. 


P.S.—A shocking rude correspondent of yours has 
composed a satirical poem on me, which appeared 
a few weeks’ since in your paper. As Sterne said, 
io relation to a dead ass, “J am sure I have a soul,” 
sv I say, in relation to a living one, he has none; 
moreover his barbarous mistake in regard to my 
name, omitting the soft Italian termination; besides, 
I take my oath I never wore “ mazarine blue” in my 
life, being always dressed in a pensive straw colour, 
oe Dr. Marrowfat said became my complexion 

st, 

Svho-street, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


i 


$in,—In reply to the letter of Michael Scott, in 
your last Keuleidoscope, I take the liberty to say, that 
a person will not look for a thing (except at the de- 
sire of another) in a place where he has no idea of 
finding it ; in the hurry of looking he may, as Mi- 
chael says, look in a place, where, if he gave himself 
time to reflect, he might be sure it could not be; 
but as he does not give himself time for reflection, 
his idea at the time is, that he will find it there— 
or why does he look? What other reason can he 
have but to satisfy himself that the thing is not 
there? No one would surely be such an idiot as to 
look for a thing, where, at the same time, he was 
“sure it could not be. 

In answer to the second part of his letter, I beg 
to say, that, when a person goes to seek a thing, he 
has an idea, Chat, at some particular place, he will get 





what he wants, and this idea at the time of going 
preponderates over every idea to the cuntrary; so 
that, whether he get it or not, he expected to get it 
(but in a lesd degree) the same as if it bad been Icfi 
at a “certain place” for him; for, even then, he 
could not be actually certain of getting it, as Mi- 
chael Scott seems to imply, he could only expect it ; 
but his expectation, in that case, would be of the 
highest degree ; but still it would be only expecta- 
tion. So.that, in my opinion, if a person goes to seek 
a thing with the idea of getting ét (which he certainly 
does) he goes for it. 
Dec, 20, 1820. 


—++-S0O++— 


INHUMANITY, 
<a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§1r,—An instance of such unexampled barbarity 
that I could scarce credit it, has been just related 
to me by a gentleman, on whose veracity and honour 
I can wellrely. I wish to hold up the circumstance 
to public view, as well as for the purpose of its ex- 
citing sentiments of disgust towards the perpetra- 
tor of the offence, and to make him feel (if he pos- 
sesses.any feeling) proper sensations of compunc- 
tion and remorse. 

One evening, a gentleman was walking down 
; and hearing a noise on the other side the 
street, was attracted towards the occasion of it; 
to his surprise, he belield a young man of fashionable 
appearance holding in his hand a cat, whilst his 
dogs (less brutal than their master) were worrying 
it. The poor creature uttered cries of agony, and 
made many attempts to escape from its inhuman 
persecutor; in vain,—it was literally torn to pieces. 
The gentleman before alluded to felt such horror 
at the sight, that he instantly knocked the savage 
down; the otherrose,and was again deservedly hurled 
to the ground by the superior skill of bis antagonist. 
High words passed between the parties, they ex- 
changed cards, and separated; but, from that pe- 
riod to the present, nothing further bas transpired. 
Cruelty and cowardice are ever connected together, 
as I believe Sterne says. 

Had this barbarous act been committed by a per- 
son in the lowest class of society, it would still have 
been inexcusable: what shall we then think of it in 
a young man of liberal education and respectable 
family? Assuredly, that he must have made the 
worst use of the former, and now disgraces the latter. 


a, 


1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 


H. ST. JOHN, 


Liverpool. 











Co Correspondents. 





Some errata have, it seems, crept into the report of the 
Rev. Mr. Philip’s Ao, in our last, of 
which we were not apprized until it was too late to 

icularize them in our present number. Next 
week we shall not fail to notice them. 





We have, for the reasons above assigned, reserved for 
our next, the first of a series of py et : pers, formed 
on the model of the ‘* Hermit in London,” and rela- 
the manners and customs of the good people 
o! 


iverpool. 
We have duly received R. P.—AmICUs—=R. H. B. 








Onterxat ComPosiTions.—Our present publication 
contains so much original matter, that we have little 
room for one department of the work upon which we 
set some value, we mean ** The Gleaner,” which we 
never willingly omit in any one number of the Ka- 
leidoscope ; for, however desirable original composi- 
tions may be, we hold in no less estimation a series 
of selections, continued through our volume, 
and forming altogether an extensive and entertaining 
series of instructive reading, attained without the 
—. of wading through the bad to arrive at the 
good. Such a collection as that we contemplate under 
the head **Gleaner,’’ will assimilate with those enter- 
taining miscellanies, ‘The Curiosities of Literature,” 
&e. collected by D’Israeli, and others. 





The necessity we feel this week of publishing the Ka- 

, leidoscope early on the Monday, owing to its being 
Christmas-day, obliges us to be as brief as possible 
with our correspondents, who will, we trust, excuse 
any inaccuracies or unavoidable omissions, of which 
we may be guilty under such circumstances; and 
which we shall endeavour to expiate in our next. 





CRUELTY TO INFERIOR ANIMALS.—A letter ap- 
ared in last Friday’s Mercury, signed CENSOR; 
In reference to which we take the opportunity to ob- 
serve, that we have heard all the disgraceful parti- 
culars respecting the cat-stealers and cat-worriers, 
confirmed by the writer of that letter. We have 
now to acknowledge another letter signed H. St. 
John, relating to similar atrocities, probably com- 
mitted by the self-same parties; as we are loath to 
believe that nt one any Sam wrennee to be found. 
amongst us. If these cowardly and disgusting prac- 
tices Fe repeated, it will be proper to ublich the 


names of the parties at full length; and we assure 


them, that we shall not be deterred from adopting 
that measure, by the "rsa sg of 7 

nee, from the indignation of su 
po. 


cone 
contemptible 

troons. If sucha society as tbat we once attempted 
to establish in this town were in existence, there would 
soon be an end to such detestable outrages as we have 
had so often occasion to notice. We have by no 
means abandoned the intention of making « second 
effort in the cause of humanity and decency; and 
we shall shortly dedicate a column or two of the 
Kaleidoscope to the promotion of a scheme, for the 
success of which an intimate acquaintance with the 
character of our townsmen holds out a very rational 


prospect. 


WEIGHTS OF CoALs.—CaRBON complains, as a pur- 
chaser of river coals, that he now receives only 112 
lb. instead of 120 lb. per cwt.s an alteration which 
was recently made by municipal authority, and which 
CaRBON attributes to undue favour towards the canal 
coal companies, to whose system of weights the river 
trade must now conform. Our correspondent must 
be aware, that such a regulation cannot make coals 
dearer ; prices will be proportionate ; and, therefore, 
no grievance arises from the regulation. We must ex- 
press our opinion, that the present varieties of weights 
and measures, of long hundreds and short hundreds, 
wine measure and ale measure, apothecaries’ weight 
and avoirdupoise weight, statute acres and Cheshire 
acres,and bushels of all sizes, are discreditable to the 
common sense of the country. Weights and mea- 
sures ought to be made so simple and uniform, that 
when a hundred weight, an acre, or a bushel be spoken 
of, we may understand what is meant, and judge of 
relative prices accordingly. 
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